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THE BASTINADO. 

This is a punishment used among the 
Turks. The feet of the criminal are plac- 
ed upon a strong pole, supported by two 
men, and kept there by a cord passed 
around the ancles. The man is thrown 
sometimes upon his back, and sometimes, 
as in the above cut, upon his face. Thus 
placed, his feet are brought into a position 
to be struck as handily as can possibly be 
desired. A light, tough wooden stick, or 
2 knotted string, are used to inflict the 


first time. He thought of his lonely 
situation—of the coming day of festivity 
and of mirth. He knew there was no home 
waiting for him. His friends were few,— 
even his college associates were gone, hap- 
pily gathered in their homes. He was left 
the only dweller in that large building.— 
He had nothing but poverty he could call 
his own, and sometimes the struggles 
which he endured against its encroaches, 
almost induced him to give up the noble 
aim for which all his efforts were bent.— 


blows. The number of blows varies from|How could he unite with the multitude on 
three to seventy-five, and over, according|the morrow in returning thanks? What 
to the nature of the crime, or the whim of|had he for which to be grateful? Satan 


the presiding officer or magistrate. 

This is a very painful punishment, as 
you may well suppose. It is easily tested, 
however, should any of our young friends 
feel inclined to think otherwise. After it 
has been inflicted, the maimed feet are cast 
loose from the cord and pole, and the poor 
offender is left to crawl away and cure 
himself as he can. 


was tempting him thus. He listened 
awhile, contrasting his position with that 
of others. He looked around his room, 
so dreary and desolate, and thought upon 
his lonely life, and memory tortured him 
with a remembrance of his boyhood.— 
Pleasures once clustered about his path- 
way. Home, parents, and many pleasures 
of life he had enjoyed, why were they tak- 
en from him, and why should he try to 
rise above these present obstacles, and 
meet life nobly and manfully. A -better 
spirit came to his relief. He would per- 
severe. He had talents which few pos- 
sessed, and whose gift were these? With 
a smile he rose, and after committing him- 
self to the care of an all-wise Protector, 
retired to his rest. 


MORAL TALES. 


ae 42. 





For the Companion. 
NEVER DESPAIR. 
BY MYRA LINWOOD. 

It was Thanksgiving eve. The sun had 
set behind snow-clouds, while the wind 
swept in frightful blasts over the little vil- 
lage of W——. The snow began to fall, 
and bitter cold came on the night. It was 
such a night as causes one to draw closer 
the curtains, to roll the chair nearer the 
grate, and involuntarily think of the home- 
less and the friendless. Truly to those 
who were comfortable, it should have been 
a night of thanksgiving. The evening 
passed away. Midnight came. But one 
light in that little village gleamed upon 
the darkness, and that shone from a room 
in the fourth story of a college building. 
In that room was a young man, still bend- 
ing over his books. The fire was low; 
but few bright coals were left. His table 
was filled with books. He has been so 


Thanksgiving morning came. The 
storm had abated, but still it was freezing 
cold. The sun shone occasionally from 
behind the clouds, but its light was pale 
and white. There was no warmth in its 
beams as they fell upon the windows, and 
upon the thread-bare carpet of William 
Clayton’s room. His resolution to be 
happy and joyous in the blessings which 
he enjoyed, nearly failed when he looked 
out upon the quiet village that dreary 
winter morning. The snow, driven by 
the wind, lay in drifts in the streets, leav- 
ing the ground bare and black in many 
places. The hill tops covered here and 
there with a white mantle, the mountains 
so cold in the distance chilled his hear;, 
and as he turned within, the scanty fur- 
niture seemed more dingy and forlorn, and 
there was nothing bright or cheerful.—- 


deeply engaged as not to hear the wind 
without; but as he closed his books, laid 
a stick of wood on the fire, and leaned his 
heagpupon his hand, he heard it for the 





After put- 


A step was heard ascending the stairs, 


and then a knock at his door. He opened amining it more closely, he found under 
it, and a servant handed him a note. It|the hem, in very small letters, marked 


was an invitation to dine at the Presi- 
dent’s. Well, thought he, this is a plea- 
sure I did not expect. The servant was 
dismissed with an acceptance of the invi- 
tation, and wrapping himself in a shawl 
which his chum had presented him before 
going home, the student pursued his 
way to the village church. 

Service over, he joined the President, 
who was waiting for him at the church 
door. They walked to his house. Wil- 
liam was introduced to the family, and to 
other guests invited to partake of their 
hospitality. The President had not be- 
come well acquainted with William until 
that year. He had discovered his talents, 
and finding him in every way a worthy 
young man, took pains to make his situa- 
tion as comfortable as possible. 

It was delightfully pleasant at Dr. Wil- 
son’s, and the loaded table gratified the 
taste and pleased the eye. The mild, un- 
assuming grace of the hostess, and the so- 
cial, merry entertainment of the host, put 
him atease. Every person at the table 
was free, unrestrained, and natural. No 
stiff formality—no rigid ceremony of 
fashion was there. William felt at home, 
and very grateful for the attention and 
kindness of his honored teacher. The 
meal passed in pleasant conversation, so 
also did the evening, and when William 
rose to depart he was called into the Pre- 
sident’s study for a few moment’s conver- 
sation. After the door was closed, the 
good man opened a large wardrobe, took 
out a package, which, he said had been 
sent to him by some of the ladies of B—, 
to be presented to whoever was worthy 
of sucha gift. ‘I have not opened it,’ he 
said, ‘ but 1 presume you will find it con- 
tains what will be of use to you.’ 

Before William could express his 
thanks, the President continued, ‘ Here is 
a letter I received yesterday from Dr. A—, 
an eminent clergyman of New York, who 
desires me to recommend to him some 
student in the graduating class, who will 
be willing to permit him to superintend 
his studies that he may in time become his 
colleague. I have recommended you as a 
young man of promise, knowing that 
you intend to make the ministry your 
profession. Dr. A— has always been a 
friend of mine, and I feel confident, should 
you accept his proposal, you will improve 
every advantage he may offer you. I gave 
him your address, and you will hear from 
him very soon. However, you can take 
this letter to your room, and see what he 
desires.’ 

Tears gathered in William’s eyes. His 
heart was full, and he could only grasp 
the hand of his friend, saying, ‘1 am not 
worthy of such kindness ; but if life and 
health are spared, it shall be my earnest 
endeavor to merit the kind consideration 
which you have shown me.’ ‘God bless 
you,’ was the reply. 

William was soon in his room, where 
beside a lighted lamp and warm fire, he 
opened his package. He took the articles 
up one after another. Pleasure and grati- 
tude was certainly depicted upon his face. 











There were two pairs of stockings white as 


Although | rately before him on the table, and smil- 


William kindled the fire, arranged his | the snow, six handkerchiefs, three shirts | ¢ 
books, put the room in order, and was|and a dressing-gown. 
soon preparing his breakfast. 
it was simple, he relished it. 
ting away the things and taking out his | forth thankfulness. 
writing, he wondered if he should enjoy as | after all, a day of Thanksgiving and praise.’ 
well his Thanksgiving dinner of bread and| One of the handkerchiefs fell from the 
a cup of milk. 


He laid them sepa- 


ing, said, ‘ Enough, yes, enough to call 
Truly this has been, 


table into his lap, and as he replaced it 
something attracted his attention. Ex- 


with blue silk, the name ‘Cora.’ He 
smiled, and taking up another, found it 
marked in a similar manner. ‘ Cora sent 
the package, and who was she?’ The gifts 
were silent; not one word betrayed their 
secret. 

Four years passed. Again it was| 
Thanksgiving day. The doors of an im- 
posing church in New York are open.— 
The bell peals forth its inviting tones, and 
multitudes crowd the porch. It isa bright, 
cloudless day, clear and cold, but not} 
dreary and repulsive as the one four years 
before. The organ uttered sweet sounds 
as the venerable divine appeared, followed 
by a young man, who entered the pulpit 
with him. The anthem was sung, and 
sweetly fell the words upon the ear, ‘ Praise 
the Lord, for he is good.’ The music 
ceased, and the young man rose and com- 
menced the service. And was he our 
humble student? Yes, it was William 
Clayton’s first sermon. He read the 147th 
Psalm, selecting the 20th verse for his 
text, ‘The Lord hath not dealt so with 
any: and as for his judgments they have 
not known them. Praise ye the Lord.” 
The sermon displayed eloquence and deep 
thought. His chaste illustrations, and 
happy conceptions so fascinated the im- 
mense audience, that not one felt wearied 
or uninterested, when at the expiration 
of two hours he closed the Bible. 

That first sermon was one long to be 
remembered, and friends crowded into his 
study to offer their congratulations. 

William hastened to Dr. A—’s, where 
he met an agreeable company, and once} 
more he sat down at the hospitable board 
ofa friend. How vividly came to mind 














his friend now far away. 
quested to favor the company with music. 


the table by her beautiful face and winning 
manners. Her sparkling wit, and kindly 
consideration of others, made her a great 
favorite. She was on a visit to New York, 
being an intimate friend of Dr. A—’s 
daughter. Soon afterher appearance in 
the parlor, Dr. A— presented his young 
friend to Miss Willis. It was while con- 
versing with him that she was called to 
the piano. Hesitating, and excusing her- 
self, really unwilling to sing for so large 
a company, Anna A— came forward, say- 
ing, ‘ Dear Cora, please sing for us.’ At 
the mention of that name William sprang 
from his chair with a start that attracted 
every eye, and offered to escort her to 
the instrument. 
‘that this is my ‘Cora?’ Nonsense, I 
will not think of it.’ However, he was 
determined to ascertain. When the song 
was finished, and she had left the piano, 
he asked: ‘ Have you been long in the 
city ?” : 

* But a few days this fall. I spend most 
of the winter here, however. I do not 
think I fancy New York. I should never 
come here were it not to visit my school- 
mate Anna. I always find it pleasant, but 








‘Can it be,’ thought he} 


here is so much gaiety, so much of life 


crowded into a few days, I can neither ap- 
preciate, nor be benefited by it. 
quiet life in my home in New England.’ 


T like a 


‘Indeed, you from New England? I 


spent a few years in one part of it; the 
whole of my college course.’ 


‘Do you not love it? It seems to me 


there is no part of the world to be compar- 
ed with it, andno spot like our village of B.’ 


‘I have heard something of the benevo- 


lence and kindness of the ladies of that 


village. I will tell you one incident con- 
nected with my college life, and associated 
with that little town, which I shall never 
forget. At the time I was in college, I 
knew a poor boy there, with neither home, 
friends, or relatives to whom he could ap- 
ply for assistance. Anxious to obtain an 
education, he was obliged to resort to 
every expedient to gain sufficient means 
to purchase clothes, and supply other 
wants. He was a charity student, and on 
Thanksgiving day, four years ago, almost 
dispirited, he wrapped his shawl about 
him to go to church, inclined somewhat, 
perhaps, to repine and murmur at God’s 
unequal favors distributed among his chil- 
dren. He was kindly invited to dine with 
the President, and after spending a pleas- 
ant evening, as he was about leaving the 
house, the good man presented him a 
package, which he said had been sent by 
the ladies of B—, to any among the charity 
students who needed assistance. With a 
thankful heart the young man went to his 
room and untied his bundle. He found 
everything useful, and in every way suited 
From that day he was a 
new man, and now he is a preacher of the 
gospel, and with the blessing of God hopes 
to be made the instrument of good to his 
fellow men. But there was always a mys- 
tery about that package, which served as 
acharm. Upon every article the name of 
Cora was marked in blue letters, and that, 
he said, was the powerful spell which 
bound him.’ bl 

‘Oh! my poor little bundle,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I did not think I ‘should ever 
hear from it again. It was a girlish fancy, 


to his wants. 


that dreary Thanksgiving day when alone |@24 in fact foolishness = pss ig Spm 
in college—gloomy, and almost in despair, | UPOD the things, but I did it in ane of m) 
he was awakened from sad meditations by |say moods, and am ashamed of it now.— 
Vets he one of your friends? 
Towards evening, a Miss Willis was re- | something more about him.’ 


Tell m 


| *That poor boy now sits beside you,’ 


She had attracted William’s attention. at |S#id William, ‘and there is one of the 


| handkerchiefs to prove it.’ 

| Taking it from his pocket, and pointing 
to the name, he continued, ‘As much of 
my present success has been gained by the 
influence of that magic word, I am desirou 
to trust my future earthly happiness to it 
possessor.’ 

Shall we inform our réaders that the 
fifth anniversary of that Thanksgiving day 
when we introduced the poor student 
alone in his desolate room, was the bridal 
day of William Clayton and Cora Willis. 
Do you not think it will ever be consider- 
ed by them as a time of thanksgiving and 
rejoicing ? 

Williamstown, Mass., Jan. 15, 1857. 





THE HORSE-SHOE NAIL. 

A farmer once went to market, and meet- 
ing with good luck, he sold all his corn 
and lined his purse with silver and gold. 
Then he thought it time to return, in order 
to reach home before nightfall ; so he pack- 
ed his money-bags upon his horse’s back, 
and set out on his journey. At noon he 
stopped in a village to rest ; and when he 
was starting again, the hostler, as he led 
out the horse, said, ‘ Please you, sir, the 
left shoe behind has lost a nail.’ ‘ Let it 
go,’ answered the farmer ; ‘the shoe will 
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hold fast enough for the twenty miles that 
I have still to travel. I’m in haste.’ So 
saying, he journeyed on. 

In the afternoon, the farmer PP 


d| sign, sh 


He could not comprehendit. He hesitat- 
ed, and might have stayed longer on the 
spot, had not his father, seeing his indeci- 
ted out to him in a loud voice— 





again to bait his horse; and as he was 
sitting in the inn, the stable-boy came, 
and said, ‘ Sir, your horse has lost a nail 
in his left shoe behind: shall I take him 
to the smith? ‘Let him alone,’ answer- 
ed the farmer ; I’ve only six miles further 
to go, and the horse. will travel well 
enough that distance. I’ve no time to 
lose.’ 

Away rode the farmer; but he had not 
gone far before the horse began to limp: 
it had not limped far, ere it began to 
stumble ; and it had not stumbled long, 
before it fell down and broke aleg. Then 
the farmer was obliged to leave the horse 
lying in the road, to unstrap his bags, 
throw them over his shoulder, and make 
his way home on foot as well as he could, 
where he did not arrive till late at night. 
‘ All my ill-luck,’ said the farmer to him- | 
self, ‘ comes from the neglect of a horse- 
shoe nail!’ 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


A family of Peruvians endeavored ‘to 





‘Run, boy, run! The jaguars are after 
youl’ 

This speech enabled Leon to compre- 
hend his situation for the first time ; and 
he immediately started off towards the 
bridge, running as fast as he was able. 

Don Pablo had not seen the jaguars 
when he spoke ; but his words were pro- 
phetic, and that prophecy was speedily 
verified. They had hardly been uttered 
when two yellow bodies, dashing out of 
the brushwood, appeared near the upper 
end of the lake. There was no mistaking 
what they were. Their orange flanks and 
ocellated sides were sufficiently character- 
istic. They were jaguars! 

A few springs brought them to the edge 
of the water, and they were seen to take 
the track over which Leon had just passed. 
They were following by the scent—some- 
times pausing, sometimes one passing the 
other—and their waving tails, and quick, 
energetic movements, showed that they 
were furious and excited to the highest 
degree. Now they disappeared behind 


that had fallen. The male still remained 
—where was he? Already upon the op- 
posite brink of the chasm ! 

He dashed forward just in time to see 
his mate disappearing in the gulf below. 
He saw, and seemed to comprehend, all 
that had passed. His eyes glared with 
redoubled fury. There was vengeance in 
his look, and determination in his attitude. 

Fora moment he surveyed the wide 
gulf that separated him from his enemies. 
He seemed to measure the distance at a 
glance. His heart was bold with rage and 
despair. He had lost his companion—his 
faithful partner—his wife. Life was 
nothing now; he resolved upon revenge 
or death! 

He was seen to run a few paces back 
from the edge of the chasm, and then, 
turning suddenly, set his body for the 
spring. 

It would have been beautiful to have 
beheld the play of his glistening flanks at 
| that moment, had one been out of danger ; 
| but Guapo was not, and he had no plea- 
sure in the sight. Guapo stood upon the 
| opposite brink, axe in his hand, ready to 
| receive him. 
| The Indian had not long to wait. With 





enter Brazil, by crossing the immense|the palm trunks, and the next moment) one desperate bound the jaguar launched 
forest lying at the base of the mighty/ their shining bodies shot out again like| his body into the air, and like lightning 


Andes, known in that region as the| 
Metana. The family consisted of Don} 


flashes of light. Dona Isadora and the 
little Leona screamed with afright. Don 


|passed to the opposite bank. His fore 
|feet only reached it, and his claws firmly 


Pablo, his wife, his young son Leon, and | Pablo shouted words of encouragement in | grasped the rock. The rest of his body 


an Indian attendant, or guide, named 
Guapo. 

It was near the end of the summer ; and 
the trees on the side of the river, one of 
the tributaries of the stream, on which 
stood the house where the exiles tempora- 
rily lodged, had all been cut down and 
barked. It became necessary, therefore, 
to cross the stream in search of others.— 
They, of course, reached them by crossing 
the tree bridge, and then keeping up the 
stream on the farther side. 

For several days they had been at work 
in this new direction, and were getting 
bark in by the hundred weight. One day 
Guapo and Leon had gone by themselves 
—Guapo to fell the trees as usual, and 
Leon, who was now an expert bark peeler, 
to use the scalping knife. Don Pablo had 
remained at home. 

An hour or two after Guapo returned. 

Now, Leon had finished his operations 
on such trees as Guapo had already cut 
down ; and not finding a good seat near, 
had walked towards the precipice which 
was further up the hill, and sat down upon 
one of the loose rocks at its base. 

He noticed that just by his side there 
was a large hole or cave in the cliff. He 
could see to the farther end of it from 
where he sat ; but curiosity prompted him 
to step to its mouth, and give it a closer 
examination. He put his head to the en- 
trance, and there, in a sort of nest upon 
the bottom of the cave, he perceived two 
creatures, exactly like two spotted kittens. 
They were about half as big as full grown 
cats. 

* Two beauties,’ said Leon to himself; 
‘ they are the kittens of some wild cat— 
that’s plain. Now, we want a cat very| 
much at home. | If these were brought up 
in the house, why would’nt they do? I'll 
warrant they'd be tame enough. I know 
mamma wants acat. I’ve heard her say 
so. I'll give her an agreeable surprise by 
taking this pairhome. The beauties !’ 

Without another word Leon climbed up, 
and then taking hold of the two spotted 
animals, returned with them out of the 
cave. They were evidently very young 
creatures, yet for all that they growled, 
and spat, and attempted to scratch his 
hands. But Leon was not a boy to be 
frightened at trifles; and after getting one 
under each arm, he set off in triumph, in- 
tending to carry them direct to the house. 

Guapo was in front of the house, busy 
in new shafting his axe. Don Pablo was 
at work in his store-room. Dona Isidora 
and the little Leona were occupied with 
some affair in the porch. All were engag- 
ed one way or other. Just then a voice 
sounded upon the ears, causing them all 
to stop their work and look round. It was 
the voice of Leon, who shouted from the 
other side of the lake, where they all saw 
him standing, with a strange object under 
each arm. 

*Hollo!’ cried he. ‘Look, mamma! 
see what I've got! I’ve brought youa 
couple of cats—beauties, aint’t they ?’— 
And as he said this, he held the two yel- 
low bodies out before him. 

Don Pablo turned pale, and even the 
coppery cheek of Guapo blanched at the 
sight. Though at some distance both 
knew at a glance what they were. Cats, 
indeed! They were the cubs of the jaguar ! 

Ah !’ cried Don Pablo, hoarse with af- 
fright, ‘ the boy will be lost?’ and as he 
spoke he swept the upper edge of the lake 
with an anxious sia. 

‘Run, little master !’ shouted Guapo.— 
* Run for life; make for the bridge—for 
the bridge ! 

Leon seemed astonished. He knew by 
the words of Guapo, and the earnest ges- 
tures of the rest, that there was some dan- 


a hoarse voice. Guapo seized his axe— 
which fortunately he had finished shafting 
—and ran towards the bridge, along the 
water’s edge. Don Pablo followed with 
his pistols, which he had hastily put his 
hands upon. 

For a short time there was silence on 
both sides of the river. Guapo was oppo- 
site Leon, bothrunning. The stream nar- 
rowed as it approached the ravine, and 
Leon and Guapo could see each other, and 
hear every word distinctly. Guapo now 
cried out, ‘ Drop one, young master—only 
one!’ 

Leo heard, and, being a sharp boy, 
understood what was meant. Up to this 
moment he had not thought of parting 
with his ‘ cats’—in fact, it vas because he 
had not thought of it. Now, however, at 
the voice of Guapo, he flung one of them 
to the ground, without stopping to see 
where it fell. He ran on, and in a few 
seconds again heard Guapo cry out, ‘ Now 
the other!’ Leon let the other slip from 
his grasp, and kept on for the bridge. It 
was well he had dropped the cubs, else he 
would never have reached that bridge.— 
When the first one fell, the jaguars were 
not twenty paces behind him. They were 
almost within sight, but by good fortune 
the weeds and underwood hid the pursued 
from the pursuers. On reaching their 
young, the first that had been dropped, 
both the jaguars stopped, and they ap- 
peared to lick and caress it. They re- 
mained by ita moment. One parted sooner 
than the other—the female it was, no 
doubt, in search of her second offspring. 
Shortly after the other started also, and 
both were again seen springing along the 
trail in pursuit. A few stretches brought 


| hung over. 

| Ina moment he would have sprung up, 
and then woe to his antagonist! But he 
was not allowed that moment, for he had 
scarcely touched the rock when the Indian 
leaped forward and struck at his head with 
the axe. The blow was not well aimed, 
and although it stunned the jaguar, he 
still clung to the cliff. In setting him- 
self for a second blow, Guapo came too 
near, and the next moment the great claws 
of the tiger were buried in his foot. 

It is difficult to tell what might have 
been the result. It would, no doubt, 
have been different. Guapo would have 
been dragged over, and that was certain 
}death; but at this moment a hand was 
| protruded between Guapo’s legs—the 
|muzzle of a pistol was seen close to the 
head of the jaguar—a loud crack rang 
through the ravine, and when the smoke 
cleared away the jaguar was seen no more! 

Guapo, with his foot badly lacerated, 
|was drawn back from the cliff into the 
| arms of Don Pablo.— Anglo Saxon. 





| 
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| MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—No. &. 
REBECCA BIDDLE. 

The husband of this lady was among the 
first of those who took an active part on 
the breaking out of the war, determining to 
sacrifice everything, if necessary in the 
cause. 

They were both members of the society 
| of friends, and Mr. Biddle for taking up 





them to where the second cub lay; and| arms was “ read out of meeting” by that 
ang ony 4 Dies pape, evens this one | peace-loving community, while Mrs. Bid- 
as they had done the other. , test tates 
Don Pablo and Dona Isadora, who saw | dle being as ardent, as yoy — an : 
this from the opposite side, were in hopes | ©xPression of feeling, —— read out for a 
that, having recovered their young, the|similar cause. . Mrs. Biddle gave up the 
jaguars might give over the chase, and |comforts of home to join the army with 
carry them off. But they were mistaken|}¢, husband, and was in the camp during 


in this. The American tiger has a very} * 

different nature. Once enraged, he will the qpenter pare of ow a. eee 
seck a revenge with relentless pertinacity. | @ lasting friendship with Mrs. Green and 
It so proved. After delaying a moment | Mrs. Knox, who were also with the army. 
with the second cub, both left it, and | She was also intimate with Mrs. Washing- 
sprang forward upon the trail, which they | ton, and on terms of friendship with the 


knew had been taken by whoever had | commander-in-chief, for whom she felt the 





ger—but what? Why was he to run ?— 





robbed them. 


By this time Leon had gained the bridge | most ardent respect and admiration. 


—had crossed it, and was lifted from its 
nearer end by Guapo. The latter scarce 
spoke a word—only telling Leon to hurry 
towards the house. For himself he had 
other work to do than run. The bridge 
he knew would be no protection. The 
jaguars would cross over it like squirrels, 
and then— 

Guapo reflected no further, but, bending 
over the thick branch, attacked it with his 
axe. His design was apparent at once. 
He was going to cut it from the cliff. 

He plied the axe with all his might.— 
Every muscle in his body was at play.— 
Blow succeeded blow. The branch was 
already creaking, when to his horror, the 
foremost of the jaguars appeared in sight 
on the opposite side. He was not dis- 
couraged. Again fell the axe—again and 
again; the jaguar is upon the bank ; it 
has sprung upon the root of the tree! It 
pauses a moment—another blow of the 
axe—the jaguar bounds upon the trunks 
—its claws rattle along the bark—it is 
midway over the chasm! Another blow 
—the branch crackles—there is a crash— 
it parts from the cliff—it is gone! Both 
tree and jaguar gone—down—down to the 
sharp rocks of the foaming torrent ! 

A loud yell from the Indian announced 
his triumph. But it was not yet complete. 
It was the female jaguar, the smaller one, 


One 
lor two of the anecdotes related of Mrs. 
| Biddle will illustrate her character. 
| When the American army was encamp- 
| ed near the Brandywine, Mrs. Biddle was 
informed by an aid of Washington, that 
a large British foraging party was within 
the distance of a few miles; that orders 
had been issued for a party to start before 
day for the purpose of cutting off their 
retreat, and that, as an engagement might 
be expected, the women were requested to 
leave the camp. Mrs. Biddle, not willing 
to believe herself included in the order, 
told General Washington, when opportu- 
nity of addressing him occurred, that as 
the officers would return hungry and fa- 
tigued from the expedition, she would if 
allowed to stay, make provision for their 
refreshment. He assured her that she 
might remain, but advised her to hold 
herself in readiness to remove at a mo- 
ment’s warning, promising, in the event of 
any bad news, to send her timely inform- 
ation. 

Mrs. Biddle at once dispatched her ser- 
vant through the neighborhood to collect 
provisions ; and all the food cooked in 








the camp that day, was thus procured by 
her. The enemy informed by spies of the 
movement against them, made a hasty re- 
treat, and at a late hour the American 
troops returned, after a fatiguing march. 
Mrs. Biddle had the pleasure of giving the 
dinner she had provided, to at least a 
hundred officers, each remarking as he 
entered, ‘‘ Madam, we hear that you feed 
the army to-day,” which she really did, 
until not a crust remained. 

Among her guests on the occasion was 
the gallaat Lafayette, who on his last visit 
to America, paid her a visit in Philadel- 
phia. One of the Revolutionary reminis- 
cences which they recalled in the presence 
of deeply interested friends, was that en- 
tertainment, to which the General alluded 
with marked satisfaction. He also spoke 
of the suffering condition of the army at 
Valley Forge, where the want of provisions 
was at one time providentially supplied by 
a flight of wild pigeons in such immense 
numbers and so near the ground that they 
were killed with clubs and poles. 

Even the officers were at one time so 
destitute of decent clothing, that it was 
jocosely remarked, thata single suit of 
dress uniform served them all for dining 
in, when invited by turn to head-quarters, 
where the repast consisted of pigeons pre- 
pared in as many ways as the cook could 
devise. 

Mrs. Biddle was eminently celebrated 
for the patriotic and enthusiastic spirit 
which animated the heroines of that day. 
She was truly a high-minded, whole-soul- 
ed woman. Her attachment to General 
Washington and his family, continued 
through life, and during their residence 
in Philadelphia, she and Colonel Biddle 
were always honored guests at their table. 

Mrs. Biddle survived her husband many 
years, living till upwards of seventy, and 
to the last retaining her faculties in all 
their strength. EsTELLE. 





NEGLECT. 

‘What! stay athome for that squalling 
young one? catch me to ;’ and the young 
mother threw on bonnet and shawl, and 
humming a gay air, sauntered out on the 
promenade. One and another bowed and 
smiled as she moved along, flushed, tri- 
umphant and beautiful. A young man 
met her just as she was passing the shop 
of a well known firm. 

‘Ah! out again, Delia?’ he said care- 
lessly. ‘* Where is Charley ?’ 

‘With Hannah, of course; you don’t 
expect me to tie myself to him,’ she re- 
turned. 

The young man’s face grew cloudy.— 
‘No,’ he returned, with a half sigh, * but 
I can’t bear to have him left with servants.’ 

*O! well, I can;’ she said, and with a 
radiant smile left her husband, hard at 
work, and flitted on. 





‘ Answer all his questions? make my- 
self a slave as I should be obliged to? Oh 
no; can’t think of it. IfI give him his 
breakfast and plenty of playthings, I con- 
sider my duty done; I don’t believe in 
fussing over children—let them find out 
things as they grow up.’ 

‘ There’s the danger ;’ replied the dear 
old lady, casting a pitying look upon the 
richly embroidered cloak her son’s wife 
had bent over all day; ‘they find out 
things that ruin them, unless the mother 
be constantly imparting the right kind of 
knowledge.’ 

*O! you want to make him a piece of 
perfection, like his father; well, I can’t 
say I do; I don’t like these faultless men. 
See—now isn’t the contrast between this 
pink and pea-green, beautiful ! Come 
here Charley, lovey, he shall have the 
handsomest cloak in the whole city ! 





‘A cigar! bless me} what a boy, and 
only twelve. Are you sure you saw him 
smoke it? well, I dare say it made him 
sick enough ; boys will be boys, you know.’ 

‘Yes, but to think you should allow 
him to go to the theatre without my know- 
ledge !’ and the husband groaned. 

* Dear me ! why what a fret you are in ; 
do let the child see something of the 
world.’ 





‘In jail! my God! husband, not our 
boy!’ 

‘ Yes, in jail for stealing.’ 

‘ Not owr boy! not our Charlie—no—no 
—it cannot be; let me die—kill me, but 
don’t tell me our Charley is a thief.’ 

The boy was sentenced to State’s prison, 
and the mother carried to a lunatic asylum 
the next day. 





. MORAL INFLUENCE. 
_ The Rev. Newman Hall’s little book 





through its five hundred and forty-sixth 
thousand. How extensively, how long, 
and how loudly will such works speak, 
how different from the productions of such 
men as Byron, Paine, or Bolingbroke. If 
any earth-born joys, remarks a modern 
writer, are admitted as visitants amidst 
the celestial choirs, the joy that springs 
from having written saving and sanctified 
works is the sweetest. 





SCRAPS FOR THE BOYS. 





WASHINGTON A PRAYING MAN. 

It has been often said that General 

Washington was a man of prayer. It is 

unquestionably true. He recognized Je- 

hovah as the God of hations, as the God of 
battles, and his prayers ascended to heav=" 
en for the triumph of the cause of Ameri- 

can liberty. There were gloomy periods 

in the Revolutionary struggle when the 

ope of the good man was in God alone. 

How fervently Washington then prayed ! 

What tears of indignant sorrow he wept 

over British aggression, and how earnest- 

ly he invoked divine interposition in be- 

half of the oppressed Colonies. 

But my object in referring to Washing- 

ton is to state a fact, which has, within a 

short time, come to myknowledge. Dur- 

ing a recent preaching excursion to Meade 

County, Kentucky, I became acquainted 

with brother O. Withers, a worthy mem- 

ber of the Garrettsville Church. He ison 

a bed of affliction, and talks like a pilgrim 

bound for the heavenly Canaan. Among 
many other things, he told me his father, 

who was for many years a Baptist, was a 
soldier in the Revolution. He was thought- 

less of salvation, but on one occasion, go- 
ing forth from the camp into a retired spot, 
he saw Washington on his knees in 
prayer. The sight sent conviction to his 

heart. His sins came to his remembrance, 
and he repented bitterly before God. He 
ultimately obtained a hope in Christ and 
became a devoted Christian. The scene 
he had witnessed—Washington in prayer 
—was ever vivid to the eye of hismind. 
Painters and sculptors have represented 
Washington in many positions. Would 
it not be well for some of them to picture 
him on his knees in prayer? 

In these days, when so many storms 
beat against the ship of State, much 
prayer ought to ascend to the God of 
heaven. Who will refuse to pray? 





A LONDON Boy. 

Young people in our favored land have 
very little idea of the sufferings of the 
poor in England and elsewhere. The 
following little sketch will give them some 
idea of the truth : 

Upon one of my visits to the various 
Ragged schools of the Metropolis, I be- 
came much interested in a lad of ten to 
eleven years of age, with a frank, open 
countenance ; though somewhat dirty, and 
dressed in a suit of rags. He was reading 
busily in his Testament, and would stop 
occasionally and ask such curious questions 
of his teacher that I could but smile. His 
‘practical observations’ on certain por- 
tions of Scripture, if clothed in eloquent 
language, would have done honor to men 
of education. There was a free-hearted- 
ness in him that gleamed out through all 
his rags and dirt, and I sat down by him 
to ask him some questions. 

‘Where do you live, and how?’ I asked. 

‘I live where I can,’ he replied; ‘ and 
almost how I can.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘what is -your trade or 
business? What do you generally do for 
a living ?” 

‘I am a water-cress boy,’ he replied, 
‘and get up every morning at two o'clock 
and go on foot three or four miles, and 
sometimes six or eight, to the edge of the 
city to buy water-cresses. I get a basket 
of them for a shilling, and by carrying 
them the whole day generally clear anoth- 
er, which pays my board and lodging.” 

‘ But can you live ona shilling a day > 
I asked. 

* Yes, pretty well; but many times I 
don’t make a shilling, and then I buy a 
crust of bread, and go to sleep under one 
of the arches of London Bridge, or in some 
crate or box down on the wharves. 

Just then the superintendent came along, 
and as I took his arm he said: 

‘The lad you have been talking with 
comes every night to learn to read, and 
although he cannot get to sleep before ten 
o'clock, and is obliged to be up at two in 
the morning, yet he is always punctual.— 
Not long since, his mother was imprison- 
ed for arrearages in her rent; the sum 
needed was ten shillings. Well, this poor 
boy almost starved himself, and slept out 
of doors to save the money out of his 
scanty earnings, to release her from pris- 
on.’ 
I went back again and talked with the 
boy, and in my eyes he was a truer hero 
than Wellington or Napoleon. 





The more important the duty, the nog the 





entitled ‘ Come to Jesus,’ has just passed 


holy heart desires to perform it. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPAN LON, 








THE DEFENCE. 


The above picture, it is said, represents 
an incident in the early settlément of the 
Virginia colonists. An Indian girl secrets 
a settler in a recess among the rocks, and 


} prevents the savages from taking his life. 


It is a beautiful picture, and well executed. 
a 


THE FAMILY. 








THE REINDEER. 

All our readers have heard or read about 
the reindeer. We well remember that 
when a boy, we never thought of a rein- 
deer, without as a matter of course, plac- 
ing by his side, or upon a sledge at his 
heels, a good fat Laplander, wrapped up in 
furs. No doubt the old-fashioned Geogra- 
phy which we studied at school, with its 
dark, muddy-looking picture of a Lapland- 
erand his reindeer, was responsible for this. 
We suppose the old picture told the truth, 
for travellers tell us that the reindeer is 
about as necessary to the mountain Lap- 
landers, as water to a fish. 

Sometimes we have almost envied these 
people some of their swift rides after these 


animals, for they run with the fleetness of 


a “locomotive.” But for the sake of such 
enjoyment, we hardly think we should like 
to live in Lapland. The habits of the 
people wouldn’t be agreeable. The 
women wear “ coats,” and ‘ trowsers,” 
and ‘‘ boots,”’ made of fur or leather, and 
we don’t approve of such things in 
the ladies. Besides, a hut with a hole 
in the top, made of poles, and birch twigs, 
and dirt, would be too smoky for comfort. 

Here is a description of a ride after a 
reindeer, that may prove interesting to 
those who cannot enjoy one for themselves. 
It is not, however, the sort of ride we have 
envied. The writer was travelling from 


4 Alton to Stockholm. 











“ Our pulks, or sledges, were ranged to- 
gether in close order; and the guide, hav- 
ing performed the last office for us, by ty- 
ing each of us in as fast as possible, and 
giving us the rein, jumped into his own, 
and then touching his deer with his thong, 
the whole of them started off like lightning. 
The want of light rendered it difficult to 
distinguish the direction we were going in, 


and, I therefore left it entirely to my deer 
to follow the rest of the herd, which he did 
with the greatest rapidity—whirling the 
I soon found how to- 
tally impossible it was to preserve the 
balance necessary to prevent its overturn- 
ing, owing to the rate we were going at, 
and the roughness of the surface in parts 
where the snow had drifted away, the 
sledge frequently making a sudden bound 
of some hundred yards, when the deer was 
In 
the space of the first two hundred rods I 
was prostrate in the snow several times, 
the sledge righting again by my suddenly 
throwing my weight on the opposite side. 
My attention was too deeply engrossed 
Ww th my own situation, to observed par- 
icularly that of my fellow-travellers, or to 


sledge behind him. 


proceeding down a slippery declivity. 
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be able to assist them. The deer appear, 
at first setting off, to be running away in 
all directions, with their drivers alternately 
sprawling in the snow. As I passed Mr. 
Heinchen’s deer at full speed, I observed, 
to my great wonder, the former turned 
completely over in his sledge, without ap- 
pearing to sustain any damage, or his deer 
at all to relax its pace. My turn was now 
arrived ; and as we were descending a 
trifling declivity, and about to enter a fir 
forest, a sudden jerk, threw my sledge so 
completely on its broadside, that I was un- 
able to recover it, and I was dragged in 
this manner for a considerable distance, 
reclining on my right side, and ploughing 
up the snow, which formed a perfect cloud 
around me, from the violent motion of the 
vehicle. To render my situation more 
hopeless, on losing my balance I had lost 
also the rein; and though I saw it danc- 
ing along in the snow, within a few inches 
of my hand, I was unable, from the posi- 
tion I was in, to recover it. Notwithstand- 
ing the great increase of weight, my deer 
relaxed but little of his speed, making 
greater exertions the more he felt the im- 
pediment. The depth of the snow, how- 
ever, in parts, exhausted the animal, and 
he at length stopped for an instant, breath- 
less, and turned round to gaze upon his 
master. I began to fear I was now going 
to receive some punishment for my awk- 
wardness ; but after resting a moment he 
again proceeded. In the mean time, I had 
been enabled to recover the rein, as well 
as to place myself once more in an up- 
right posture, and we continued our way 
at increased speed. 


A BIG REWARD FOR A SMALL KIND- 
NESS. 


the Brooklyn ferry boats, some years ago, 
was asked by a small newsboy, in a very 
earnest tone, to buy a paper. The paper 
was one that the gentleman did not like, 
and he declined to take it. The lad spoke 
again very importunately : ‘Do buy the 
paper, Sir; it is the last I have; do take 
it, Sir!’ Moved by the entreaty, and the 
apparently extreme poverty of the child, 
the paper was accepted, and a sixpence 
given for it. The boy began to get out 
his pence to make the change; but the 
purchaser kindly said: ‘ Keep it, my lad; 
you need it more thanI do.’ The boy, 
surprised, paused a moment, and eagerly 
seized the gentleman’s hand, and kissed it. 
Affected by this impulsive token of grati- 
tude, which seemed to indicate unusual 
poverty and need of relief, the gentleman 
gave the boy another piece of silver; and 
before anything more could be said or 
done, hurried into the boat, with that 
pleasant feeling about the tip of his heart, 


desolate night. 
not one of self-satisfaction. 


he ought to have inquired into the case, 
and perhaps he might have found it his 


gratitude for such slight relief had touch- 
ed his feelings. 


pass the ferry again. 





more. 


‘| he supposed himself the undisputed own- 


}|in part to a mistake made by the lawyer 


’ and escaped a great deal of trouble and 


’|in consequence of buying a penny paper 


*| for a little act of klndness. 
;| that, in future, he would be mere system- 


‘| creature, by whose side stands a lover, 


A gentleman going on board of one of 


which usually results from having given a 
gleam of cheerfulness to one in a dark and 


But the gentleman’s next thought was 
He felt that 


duty to attempt something more for the 
benefit of that forlorn thing whose lively 


He resolved to keep a 
lookout for that newsboy, when he should 
He often afterwards 
looked for the lad, but never saw him 


Seated in the cabin, he glanced his eye 
over the newspaper; when, to his ex- 
treme surprise, he saw an advertisement, 
that the house he lived in, and of which 


er, was to be sold that very day, under 
foreclosure of mortgage to an Insurante 
Company. He was now thoroughly arous- 
ed, and attending at once to the business, 
found that this unpleasant affair was owing 


whom he had imployed to search the title 
before purchasing, snd partly to an error 
made by the Company. With little diffi- 
culty he succeeded in preventing the sale ; 





| perhaps vexatious litigation ; and all this 


as an act of charity. 

He saw, as all may see, the hand of 
Divine Providence in this thing. He felt 
that he had received a large over-payment 
He resolved 


atic in works of charity, and endeavor to 
practice them on impulse and principle 
both. That resolve, we trust, he has kept 
with a good degree of Christian fidelity. 


I LOVE YOU.”, 

Who do you suppose said it? 

She was very beautiful, with her cheek 
of rose hue and curling auburn tresses that 
the wind sports with so gallantly; but 
she did not say it. No. That bright 


looking so tenderly in those happy eyes ; 
nor yet the dimpled babe, with cherub face 
lifted to the more mature but not less in- 
nocently sweet features, with the holy 
light of mother gloryfying every smile.— 
Wrong again. 

Then who do you suppose said it? 

Not that newly wed husband, whose 
home for a few fleeting months he has 
called heaven—full of smiles and tender- 
ness, and oft-repeated vows. Although 
|he whispers many times of love, yet this 
**T love you” was not spoken then and 
there. 

A tired woman sits hushing to sleep her 
inestling babe. Beauty once made that 
face radiant, perhaps, but all that beauty 
| has gone now. The blue eye is dim and 
faded—the whole expression is sorrowful 
—the pale brow covered with lines of care. 
Perhaps, in that far off look of hers, she 
sees three little graves, green with as many 
summers. Her home is very humble—all 
day she has toiled, and the fainting spirit 
almost surrenders to fatigue, the downcast 
eyes trembling in tears—she is so weary. 
And every nerve tingles when the boys 
come hungry from school, some with weep- 
ing and tales of sorrow, that mothers must 
hear. And after that they are hushed with 
kissings or chidings, till it is time to get 
supper for seven hungry mouths, and then 
the accustomed, never-ending routine of 
putting away and clearing up, till the 
worn-out creature wonders with a sigh if 
there really will ever come a rest to her— 
an eternal rest. 

At last she can rest her weary limbs in 
the old corner rocking-chair. The babe, 
whose eyes close fitfully to a low lullaby, 
lies in his father’slap. He is a plain man, 
that good father, with an honest face and 
great heart, that would, if it could, take in 
all the care and sorrow of the household. 

The babe sleeps. With a rude gentle- 
ness he lays it on its mother’s bosom, and 
as the ruddy firelight plays over her care- 
worn features, he looks upon her with 
eyes suddenly grown lustrous and beauti- 
ful. He lifts his great hand softly, till it 
rests on her shoulder, as he says: ‘* I love 
you, dear Mary !” 

Ah! you long married husbands, who 
exact every attention as a duty—how much 
would it cost you to make your home 
beautiful with all its cares? I tell you 
one word of love will loosen great burdens 
from the shoulders of the toiling woman 
you call wife. Try it. Go home some 
night, and look upon her with the eyes of 
longago. For one little moment think 
what great trials she took unto her heart 
when she married you. Then tenderly 
clasp her hand, and as she looks with 
wonder-opened eyes, say to her in a low 
and steady voice, not carelessly nor sport- 
ively, but earnestly— 

**T love you.” 

Trust me, it will be to her, and to you 
both, “better than diamonds.’—Evening 
Post. 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM AN 
ELEPHANT 


It was one of those magnificent tropical 
moonlight nights when an indescribable 
soft and enchanting light is shed over the 
slumbering landscape ; the moon was so 
bright and clear that I could discern even 
a small animal at a considerable distance. 

I had just completed my arrangements, 
when a noise that I can liken only to the 
passage of a train of artillery, broke the 
stillness of the air; it evidently came from 
the direction of one of the numerous stony 
paths, or rather tracks, leading to the wa- 
ter, and I imagined it was caused by some 











wagons. Raising myself partially from 
my recumbent posture, I fixed my eye 
steadily on the part of the bush whence 
the strange sounds proceeded, but for 
some time I was unable to make out the 
cause. All at once, however, the mystery 
was explained by the appearance of an im- 
mense elephant, immediately followed by 
others, amounting to eighteen. Their 
towering forms told me ata glance that 
they were all males. It was a splendid 
sight to behold so many huge creatures 
approaching with a free, sweeping, unsus- 
pecting and stately step. 

Crouching down as low as possible, I 
waited with beating heart and ready rifle 
the approach of the leading male, who, un- 
conscious of peril, was making straight for 
my hiding-place. The position of his 
body, however, was unfavorable for a shot ; 
and knowing from experience that I had 
little chance of obtaining more than a 
single good one, I waited for an opportu- 
nity to fire at his shoulder, which, as be- 
fore said, is preferable to any other part 
when shooting at night. But this chance, 
unfortunately, was not afforded till his 
enormous bulk towered above my head. 
The consequence was, that while in the 
act of raising the muzzle of my rifle, my 
body caught his eye, and before I could 
place the piece to my shoulder, he swung 
himself round, and with trunk elevated 
and ears spread, desperately charged me. 


It was too late now to think of flight, and | 


much less of slaying the savage beast.— 
My own life was in imminent jeopardy ; 
and seeing that if I remained partially 
erect he would inevitably seize me with 
his proboscis, I threw myself on my back 
with some violence, in which position, and 
without shouldering the rifle, I fired up- 
ward at random toward his chest, uttering 
at the same time the most piercing shouts 
and cries. The change of position, in all 
human probability saved my life ; for, at 
the same instant, the trunk of the enraged 
animal descended precisely on the spot 
where I had been previously couched, 
sweeping away the stones (many of a large 
size) that formed the fore part of my hid- 
ing place, like so many pebbles. In an- 
other moment his broad fore feet passed 
directly over my face. 

I now expected nothing short of being 
crushed to death. But imagine my relief 
when, instead of renewing the charge, he 
swerved to the left, and moved off with 
considerable rapidity, most happily with- 
out my having received other injuries than 


a few bruises, occasioned by the falling of 


the stones. Under Providence, I attribute 
my extraordinary escape to the confusion 
of the animal, caused by the wound I had 
inflicted on him, and to the cries elicited 
from me in my utmost need.—Anderson’s 
Adventures in Africa. 


A Sart S1te1rcH—not a sleigh for sale 
—made its appearance on the river ice 
yesterday. The motive power was wind, 
which gathered in a big sail, sent the 


sleigh flying like a bird across the ice.— 


The sailor navigating it, tacked about as 
though the craft were in the water instead 
ofon it. It wasa popular institution dur- 
ing the day.— Davenport (Iowa,) Gazette. 


Aw Imrtative Doc.—During the last 
winter, a gentleman in Lawrence, Mass., 
one morning when the snow was covered 
with a smooth icy crust, noticed a little 
dog seated on his haunches, sliding down 
the steep bank before his house. He sup- 
posed that he had slipped, but as soon as 
he reached the bottom of the hill, the dog 
ran up again, and assuming the same posi- 
tion, again slid down. He continued this 
sport for some time, apparently with great 
delight. 

A favorite magpie, which had been ac- 
customed to receive its dainty bits from 
the mouth of its mistress, one day perch- 
ed, as usual on her shoulder, and inserted 
its beak between her lips, not, as it prov- 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
The American Sunday School Union 
PUBLISHES NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH ! 


, Useful and O 
and Unsectarian. 
The following are some of the latest : 

READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Cofhfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.”’ 

16 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. 86 pp., 18 cents. 

MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial- 
place. 252 pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By the 
author of “ Robert Dawson.”? With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, Late 
Missionary to Africa. By Rev. Steruens H. Tyna, 
D. D. Arecord of the arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa. 240 pp., 35 cents. 

SAMMY GILL; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each illustrated with Engravings from ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
400 hymns, designed ponahy, for Sunday-school use. 
In various bindings, and at different prices. 

STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355pp. 18mo, 

cents. 


Moral and I tal, Religious 





Xp This volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
embracing the principal incidents in the gospel history ; 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an original 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
| sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
| MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
| 252 pp., 37 cents. 





WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS, Highly illustrated. 
| 196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 
| SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 


Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 
THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16 cents. 
CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
. from actual life, accompanied with descriptive sketches, 
The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
65 cents. 
SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 
the author of “‘ The Harvey Boys.”’ 146 pp., 24 cents. 
PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By Hannan 
Mors. With an allegorical illustrasion. 425 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents 
RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 
24 cents. 
A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 
HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 
30 cents. 


126 pp. 18mo, 


192 pp., 
HENRY HOYT, Agent. 


1.tf No. 9 Cornhill. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 

SUCCESSORS TO 

W.J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 


ROLLO'S TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 
ROLLO BOOKS, 

BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 

In Six Volumes beautifully Dlustrated. 


ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, adlliced 


“ 6 IN PaRis, 
“ “ SWITZERLAND, 


Lonpon, 
« « Tue Rune. 
« “ SCOTLAND. 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
the communication of useful knowledge ; and everything 
which they contain, except what is strictly personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be: depended upon 
as exactly and scrupulously true. 

Price 50 cent per Vol. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


N RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street, 
IML under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 
make to order every description of 


Clothing for Boys 


From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 
at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 
thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a eon- 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. 


LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, by ayy | 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 





ed, to receive, but to give or hide, for as 


one good turn deserves another, the grate- 
ful bird dropped an immense green, fat 


caterpillar into the lady’s mouth. 


The celebrated French physician, Dum- 
moulin, on his death-bed, when surround- 
ed by the most distinguished citizens of 
Paris, who regretted the loss which the 
profession would sustain in his déath, said : 
‘“*My friends, I leave behind me three 
physicians much greater than myself.”— 
Being pressed to name them, each of the 
doctors supposing himself to be one of the 
three, he answered, ‘* Water, exercise and 


diet.” 


In looking over an old newspaper the 
other day, we met with the statement that 
an individual in Lynn ‘thas been four 
times married in the same coat, and ’tis a 


pretty good coat yet.” 


Countryman—‘I say, mister, do you 
Gent.— 
‘Which of ’em? there’s a good many of 
Countryman—‘ Yes, I know 


know where Mr. Smith lives ?’ 


that name.’ 
there be, this one’s name is John.’ 


Do not accustom yourself to ho hy 
an- 


There are words enough in the English 
guage sufficiently expressive of all passion. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! sg 
(Wasted Avent in every section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

The most liberal remuneration will be ailowed to 
all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to 
the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 

ier Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 

7 Persons wishing to act as agents, and do asafe 
business, can send for a specimen io On peers of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per ex) » at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or wiege in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your money will come 


safe. 

&Xr In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very populer, 
and of such a high moral and unex: character, 
that while good men may safely engage in their circula- 
tion, they will confera Pusiic Bengrir, and receive a 
Farr CoMPENSATION for their labor. 

Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber, (post yo 

ROBERT SEARS, 18] William Street, New York. 
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men who labor to reform these misguided 
youths.” 

“ What we want to do is to save the boys,” 
said a gentleman, “and an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” Ah, that’s it; make 
good boys, if you would have good men. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 26, 1857. 








BOYS AND GIRLS IN BOSTON. 
Persons from the country have expressed 


their surprise at seeing the number of ragged Hawkesbury, Canada, Feb.2, 1857. 

boys and girls in the streets of Boston, trying Dear Mr. Willis.—We have neglected to 
tosell newspapers, matches, candy, apples, and | subscribe for your little paper, the Youth’s 
a variety of fancy articles, or picking coal out | Companion. as my sister, to whose address it 
of ash barrels, or scraps of paper from the gut- | has formerly been sent, is away from home at 


ters. They did not expect to see such signs of | oo a pe Page oA Wwe eet oe 


poverty in a city where there is so much wealth. ever, that as the weeks come round without it, 
But upon inquiry they learn that these are most-| we miss it very much, and conclude a dollar 
ly the children of foreigners, who live in gar- | cannot be better invested than for so desirable 


rets and cellars, who are themselves thriftless |* Com anion. I therefore enclose it, with 25 
: : , ., | cents for American postage. 
and indolent, who send their children out daily | Wittiam Aveear Heaser. 


ring | 
ont Op ae trl a. Albany, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1857. 

ee ee ee eee ce-| Mr. N. Willis, dear Sir—A short time pre- 
moralizing. In this way alsoa habit of stealing | vious to your issuing the first number of the 
is acquired, for without proper instruction from | Youth’s Companion, I met with the Boston Re- 
their parents, they are tempted to take what|corder containing the Prospectus, and such a 
they can unobserved, to carry home, or sell for | Paper 28 you proposed making the Companion, 


: | { felt would interest my class of 7 little boys in 
money, and with the money go to the low thea- the Sabbath school, and therefore ordered it, 


tres. Burglary and robbery is the natural re-| and well do J recollect, after reading to them 
sult of such habits. When detected, these | some articles from your first number, how de- 
culprits are sentenced by the Courts to imprison- | lighted they were to learn that they could have 
ment and hard labor, until the jails are full of | he pee A my wai be oe — _ 
them. Providence has bt your life, and permitted 

Some benevolent gentlemen, a number of| you from week to week to send forth to chil- 
years ago, devised a plan to check this evil in| dren of our land, a Companion who wou!d fain 
the bud, by taking boys who were vagrants, or lead them all into paths of peace and righteous- 


who could not be controlled by their parents, | "°S*- Please pass the enclosed five dollars to 
: : | my credit, and as a parent and Sabbath-school 
and place them in a well-governed institution Teacher, allow me to express my grateful 


on an island in Boston harbor. The following | thanks for the very deep interest you have so 
account of the present state of this establish- long taken inthe Youth of our land. 
inent we find in the Child’s Paper for Septem- Yours sincerely, A. McCuure. 
ber last, which is headed by a picture repre- Ihave had many good Subscribers to the 
senting the appearance of the school. It is aydifferent papers that I have published in years 
private institution, supported by benevolent | past, who have cheered me with kind words 
gentlemen. There is another institution at | and prompt payments; but here is a rare case, 
Westboro, supported by the State, of which | and as gratifyingas rare. One dollar only was 
we shall give some account next week. due, and five dollars are sent, to be passed to 
Boston Farm School.—In the year 1814, the | his credit, paying four years in advance. An 
attention of some kind people in Boston was | example worthy of imitation, truly. If all other 
turned towards the poor oxPHAN Boys of the | subscribers would do anything like it, Editors 
city, and they asked, Can we not provide &| and Publishers would be greatly aided in their 
good home for them, a better home than the Site tp dcmock, tek Gee 3 oie 
cold streets and dark cellars and dirty wharves ? aus vieg “tall. aueane> dgaskep hak, wena 
Yes, they could; and an asylum was founded, |!usionhere which prompts me to express my 
which received into its friendly arms many a | gratitude to God, who has given me strength 
poor homeless child. __ | to labor so long in his service, and guided my 
This asylum continued for twenty years until | we!) meant endeavors to so happy a result. To 
the city outgrew it. The buildings were old,| .,. , 
the yards were cramped, and there was no room | His great name be all the glory, if any good 
for the increasing number of boys who needed | has been done. May those who succeed me, 
and those who read, be encouraged to work 


such a home. The necessity of some larger 
and more suitable place “ for the education and | diligently for the same great and good Master, 
knowing that in due time they shall reap if they 


reformation of boys who, from the loss of pa- 
faint not. N. W. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


























rents or other causes, are exposed to extraordin- 
ary temptations, and are in danger of becoming 
vicious or useless members of society,” was 
deeply felt. To consider this subject, several 
gentlemen met in the hall of the Tremont Bank 
on January 27, 1832, and after talking the 
matter over, the plan of a farm-school was fixed 
upon; that is, a school on a great farm, where 
there should be room enough for work and play 
and study to go on together. 

A fine idea ; but how was it to be carried 
out? As soon as the plan was known, 25,000 
dollars were subscribed, and a beautiful island 
in Boston harbor was pointed out as a suitable 
spot for the school. It is called ‘Thompson’s 
Island, about three miles from the city by wa- 
ter, commanding a fine prospect of the city and 
the harbor, and containing 160 acres of land.— 
Here are clear air, pure water, good soil, and 
what is better, three miles distance from the 
temptations and wicked associates of a great 
city. The island was bought, and a large 
brick building, three stories high, with all the 
conveniences for such an establishmant, was 
built on its highest part, fronting the south, 
with a very pleasant view all around it. 

After this was done, the asylum which I first | 
told you about gave up its house, and sent its | 
fifty-two boys down to Thompson’s Island. It | 
united its interests with the farm-school, and | 
the institution goes under the name of the 
“Boston Asylum and Farm-school.” For | 
twenty years it bas been in successful opera-| 
tion, and enjoyed the favor and confidence of | 
the community. No boys are received under | 
five. There are accommodations for more than 
a hundred: they are instructed in all the} 
branche’ of common-school education, brought 
up in the fear of God, taught useful labor on! 





VARIETY. 
DOINGS OF A RICH HEIRESS. 


The Express tells us of a great excitement 
on Saturday, in the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy, corner of Houston and Mulberry streets, 
in consequence of the flight of a young lady, 
who had in a fit of disappointed love, turned 
nun some two years since. The time was ap- 
proaching when she was expected to take the 
black veil, in which case some $70,000 to 
which she is heiress, would go intothe treasury 
of the church. Some of the relatives of the 
young lady, however, persuaded her to abandon 
her intention of taking the veil, and at the 
eleventh hour, as it were, she consented, and 
escaped from the institution as above described. 
This is the substance of the story. The young 
lady is Miss Pauline Costar, a granddaughter 
of the Count de Grasse. The young gentle- 
man who refused to reciprocate her affection 
is Walter Livingston Esq. The parties are all 





fashion here, and this bit of romance in real 
life has created no iittle excitement above 
* Bleecker street.’ 


for his children. 


to good trades. 
ment of all its affairs, 


peak. 


One year we find three thousand days’ labor | pe - 
It is blessed always, at evening and morning. 


had been done by the boys on the farm; as | 
“ busy as bees” must they have been, and as | , : 
happy as busy, no doubt, for well directed la-| glorious. Take and drink. 
well as men. | it as it is—bright, beautiful, and blessed.” 
This excellent work has the Boston Farm- | 
school done for nearly a thousand boys; one| 
of them in describing a rescued victim says, | 
“He was taken from the haunts of vice—a 
kind hand was put forth, and he was saved. 
beheld that r’s face when her son was in | miser, 
the road to ruin. I have lately seen her—and |; piss a pauper, and he faint! 
what a change! Where once it was all sor-|bread! bread? I asked a 
row, all agony, it is now lit up with joy and | 7 : drink. 


4 |loudly called for stron 
hope and gladness. He now supports her by | multitude around me, and they lifted up a con 


A POOR MAN’S WISH. 


and he cried, ‘Money! money! money ! 
said, ‘ Bread 


his industry, and is the comfort of her old age. | fused cry, in which I heard the words, ‘ Wealth, 
and pleasure.’ J asked a poor man, who 


This is not the history of one, but of many in| fame, 
our t city. Yet how many more are there 
who have no kind hand to reseue them from | 
their career of sin, and who live to 
be thieves, robbers, swindlers, an 


had the character of an experienced Christian 
gt up to! Christ. He 


occupants of the highest niche in the temple of 


Mr. Gough, in one of his Lectures gave the 
following description of water:—* Look at that 
liquid which has been produced from the clear 
distillery of nature,” (holding a glass of water.) 
“The Feernal Father of us all has brewed it 
It has been produced, not in 
filthy distilleries, but in beautiful, fragrant 
the farm, and when of suitable age, they are| places. It has been brewed down in yon gras- 
bound out in virtuous families, or apprenticed | sy dell, where the deer linger and the rippling 
| rills sing their wild lulaby ; or away upon the 

Two teachers are employed: a matron, who | Mountain tops, where the blazing sun has light- 
exercises a motherly oversight and care ; and |ed it up with heavenly fire; or afar off upon 
a superintefdent, who has the general manage- | the ocean, where showers and storms are born. 

Clergymen from the | It sparkles in the ice-gem. It makes the grace- 
city often preach there on the Sabbath ; if none | ful frost tissue on which the moonlight plays. 
are present, a Sabbath-service is held in the | It dallies inthe cataract; weaves the snow- 
forenoon and a Sabbath-school in the afternoon. | wreath and.emerald settings on the mountain 
It never injures, but always does good. 


It is ever beneficent and kind. God made it 
| i ‘ Take the pure 
bor brings a pleasure all its own to boys as| liquid which God, our Father, gave us. Take 


| Tasked a student what three things he most 
| wished, he said, ‘Give me books, health, and 
1} quiet, and I care for nothing more.’ I asked a 


runkard, and he 
I asked the 


he replied that all his wishes could be met in 
a. seriously, and I asked him 
e said, ‘I greatly desired these 





Christ ; secondly, that I may be like Christ;| Your word is your servant so long as you re- 
thirdly, that | may be with Christ.’ I have/tain it; but it becomes your master when you 
thought much of his answer, and the more I | suffer it to escape. 


think of it, the wiser it seems. A printer has this in common with a 
SAEED RELISTS man: he picks up letters and distributes them. 
BIBLE ANECDOTE. 
Gen. iii. v. 22.—While the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall | 
not cease. 
A minister going to church one Lord’s day 
morning, when the weather was extremely 
cold and stormy, was overtaken by one of his 
neighbors, who, shivering, said to him, ‘It’s 
very cold, sir.’ ‘Oh, replied the minister, 
* God is as good as his word still.’ 
The other started at his remark, not apprehend- 
ing his drift, or what he referred to; and asked 
him what he meant ? ‘ Mean, replied he, ‘ why, 
he promised, above three thousand years ago, 
and still he makes his word good, that while 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, shall not cease.’—.4necdotes on 
Old Testament. 





POETRY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SEASONS. 
I love the spring, the joyous spring, 
When every thing is gay ; 
The birds and bees are singing round, 
As merry as the day. 


The snmmer too, I dearly love 
Her flowers of brightest hue, 

That seem to say, as they wave their heads, 
“Vm happier far than you.” 


Her warm sunshine, is sweet to me ; 
Her cool, refreshing showers ; 

The rivulets that dance along 
Beneath her fragrant bowers. 


And autumn is quite beautiful, 
Arrayed in robes of red ; 


A FOLLY OF THE TIMES. 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS saND GENERAL NEWs. 


ing, for contributions, for home and foreign correspon- 
dence is —— Some of the best pens in this count, 
and in the o! 

pages; and it is the pur 
the number of those in 
are engaged in their service, an 
their command, to make the paper in its editing, ity 
general correspondence, and its original matter through. 
out, of the very highest and best order. 


AND REFLECTOR a welcome visitor to the domestic 


community. 
the wants of all these classes, as its ample size fully a). 


weekly price current, also a full and originally 
digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congreles ate. 


THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND 
REFLECTOR, 














PAPER. 
Issued from 22 School Street, Boston, 


a paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume with 


the commencement of the new year, and is one of the 


largest, oldest, and most accredited of all our religious or 
weekly journals. 


EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND CORRESPON. 


DENCE. 
The outlay of the WATCHMAN anp Reriector for edit. 














world, are enlisted in giving interest to ity 

se of the conductors to add to 
parts of the world, whose minds 
e nO Means at 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHARACTER. 
Particular attention is paid to making the WaTCHMay 


It will contain matter every week, suited t» 


ws. Besides reports of the markets, it will give the 





The Plymouth County Agricultural Society 
in Massachusetts, at its recent fair, awarded 
a premium of thirty-six cents to a lady for mak- 
ing good bread, and thirty dollars to another 
for riding horseback. This inequality between 
bread and equestrianism is quite equal to 
that between the “ half-penny worth of bread” | 
and the “ marvellous quantity of sack” in the} 
tavern score of the redoubtable knight, Sir 
John Falstaff. But so we go. Whatever is of 
real value we esteem as not worthy of encou- 
ragement, while that which in reality, for all 
practical purposes in these days, is utterly use- 
less, carries away the public applause; while 
cents are doled out to makers of bread, dollars 
are lavished upon the female riders of horses.— 
New Hampshire Telegraph. 


A wreath of nuts and fruit is twined 
Around his noble head. 


And winter with his hoary head, 
And robe of spotless white, 

The ground all covered o’er with snow, 
That looks like diamonds bright. 


Who wbuld not love old winter? 
And autumn, rich and free ? 

And summer gay, and sweet spring-time ? 
They all are dear to me. ALMA 


OUR BOSSY. 

O, I love our pretty Bossy, 
Patient cow she is, and mild ; 
Standing in the barn-yard musing, 
ever is she cross or wild. 

O, I love the pretty Bossy, 
Standing in the winter’s sun, 
Chewing still her cud so slowly, 

Rolling it beneath her tongue. 


O, T love to feed our Bossy, 
For I give her salt and hay ; 
She repays me for my kindness, 
Milk she gives me every day. 
And [ would not hurt our Bossy ; 
She is always kind to me. 
And I know that I’m the gainer, 
If 1 kind and gentle be. 


For the God who made our Bossy, 
Loves to see his children mild ; 
And I’m sure he never loveth 
Any cross, ungentle child. 
For he made both me and Bossy, 
And he heeds the sparrow’s fall ; 
Let us never hurt his creatures, 
For his eye is over all. 


A GOOD MOTTO. 


The maker of a new clock for Temple Hall, 
London, was desired to wait on the benchers 
of the Temple for a suitable motto to be placed 
upon it. After several ineffectual applications, 
he came just as they had sat down to dinner, 
and on asking for the motto, one of them testily 
replied, ‘Go about your business,” Taking 
this as an answer to his question, he placed it 
on the clock. The benchers, though at first 
surprised, concluded there could be no better 
motto ; so that ever since the Temple clock has 
continued to remind lawyers and others to go 
about their business. 


““YE KNOW NOT WHAT YE ASK.” 


Suppose a little child went into a doctor's 
shop, and was told by his mother that she 
would buy him something therein. And sup- 
pose that little one, after looking all around the 
shop, was to fix on the bottle containing prus- 
sic acid (or some other poison,) and ask for 
some of it. Would his request be granted? I 
trow not. Just so it is with us. “ Ask and ye 
shall receive,” is the promise of our best Friend. 
We, being as ignorant as little children, not 
unfrequently ask for that which would be as 
hurtful to our souls as poison would be des- 
tructive to our bodies. It is love that with- 
holds. Therefore, for everything give thanks, 
even for disappointments. 


THE SHADOW ON THE PILLOW. 
At the Edinburg Crimea Banquet, the follow- 
ing song, by Mr. James Ballantine, founded on 
an incident related by Sir John M’Neill, was 
sung: 
Borne helpless from the field of fight 

Hewn down with wounds and scars, 
I prayed—* Heaven come and help the right, 
And end the cruel wars.” 
I swooned—I dreamt an angel hand 

Bore me o’er ocean billow; 
I woke, and Jo! an angel hand 

Was smoothing down my pillow, 

Was smoothing down my pillow. 


*T wixt death and life, through day and night, 
My wound unconscious kept me, 
Of all, except those eyes so bright 
That kindly watched and wept me. 
And over me, in yon far land, 
Had waved the weeping willow, 
Had it not been the angel hand 
That smoothed the soldier’s pillow, 
That smoothed the soldier’s pillow. 


HUMMING-BIRD, OPAL, AND LADY. 

A humming-bird once flew near an opal, 
which a lady had left near an open window.— 
The nearer the bird approached, the more} 
beautiful the colors of the stone became; and 
though the hues were always changing, they 
always seemed tocome from within. The bird 
looked on with admiring envy. ‘ You need not 
envy me,’ said the opal ; ‘ all the present beauty 
of my colors comes from you.’ ‘Not from me,’ 
answered the humming-bird, ‘ but from the sun. 
On a dark night we should both be invisible.’ 
‘Not from you, sweet bird; nor from you, 
bright stone ; nor from the sun above us all; 
but from Him who created myriads upon myri- 
ads of suns, comes all light, and life, and beau- 
ty,’ answered the lady, who, from the inside, 
had overheard the conversation.’ 


O, earth but once heard such a tale, 
So heavenly and so human, 
As that of Florence Nightingale, 
The angel type in woman. 
What marvel that a soldier tell! 
A poor but grateful fellow, 
He kissed her shadow as it fell 
At midnight on his pillow, 
At midnight on his pillow! 


CLIPPINGS. 


Unavaitine,— What say you to taking the | 
veil? said a Catholic to his young wife. ‘I | 
am content,’ she replied, ‘ provided you get me 
a new bonnet with it.’ 


A pedagogue, provoked at the dullness of a 
pupil, instead of coaxing him along, boxed his 
ears, and demanded of him how long a man 
could live without brains. The boy meekly 
replied : 
‘I don’t know; how long have you lived 
yourself, sir? 





THE INFANT SAMUEL. 
“Then Samuel answered, Speak, Lord; for 
thy servant heareth.” 


In childhood’s spring.—ah! blessed spring! 
‘As flowers closed up at even 

Unfold in morning’s earliest beam, 
The heart unfolds to heaven. 

Ah! blessed child, that trustingly 
Adores and loves and fears, 

And to a Father s voice replies, 
“ Speak, Lord, thy servant hears.” 


When youth shall come—most blessed youth ! 
If still the pure heart glows, 

And in the world and word of God 
Its Maker’s language knows ; 

If in the night and in the day, 


Scotpine never did anybody any good. It 
hurts the child; it hurts the parents; it is evil, 
and only evil, everywhere and always—even in 
the Pulpit. 

The late Mr. Clark, of Frome, was asked 
one day by a friend, “How he kept himself 
from being involved in quarrels ?” He answer- 
ed, “ By letting the angry person have all the 


» | quarrel to himself.” Midst youthful joys or fears, 

The wise Lokman, | on his death-bed,| The trusting heart can answer still, 
ordered his son to approach and said, ‘ My son, | “Speak, Lord, thy servant hears.” 
when thou feelest a disposition to sin, seek for | 
a place where God cannot see thee.’ : We cy a hae a gpa apt 

? 
When life grows faint, and earthly lights 
Recede and sink and fade,— 
Ah, blessed age! if then heaven’s light 





| 
There was a man so intensely polite, that, | 
as he passed a hen on her nest, he said, ‘ Don’t 
rise, ma’am.’ 
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to the WaTcHMAN AND Rertector a high dally 
well as religious character. They intend to have their 
columns especially inviti: 
elevated literature. 
reviews of interesting and good books, will 


nent value to our original matter. 


P of domestic news. 
LITERARY CHARACTER. 


The aim of the conductors will continue to be, to gin 
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to the lovers of a chaste an 
Condensed and <i prepared 
time t 

e be given, and articles will be furnished in variety 
ployed pens, that will add richness and a perma. 


RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 


The Watcuman AnD Reriector, while Catholic in iy 
tone, will always stand fast by the principles of evangeli. 
cal Christianity, and, “* speaking the truth in love,” will 
“contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to th 
saints.”’ It will ever befriend rational and religious pm. 
gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found to breath 
good will to all enligh efforts to hi the 

of mankind, wherever struggling, and however darkened 
and oppressed. No pains will be spared to give full record 
of re! — information, including Ecclesiastical Move. 
ments, Revival and Missionary Intelligence from all party 
of the globe. The aim, in a word, is to make a weekly 
Religious Journal, which, so far as a news; r can do 
this, shall meet the wants of the individual and the family, 


TERMS. 





$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 
$2 per year, payable in advance, or within three month 
from the time of subscribing. 

Papers Delivered by Carriers. 
$3 payable at the end of six months. 
$250 payable within six months from the commence 
ment of the subscription year. 

UPHAM, FORD & OLMSTEAD, 


THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE: 
A MONTHLY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
INSTRUCTION, 
EDITED BY N. A. CALKINS AND REV. aS. POPE. 


The objects of this Magazine are to supply wante loy 
felt by teachers: coming with something new and inte 
resting each month to awaken a fresh and deeper interes 
in the reading exercises. New Speeches and Dialogua 
for School Declamation. A Magazine that will more inti 
imately unite the instruction of school with reading in th 
family, while it stimulates youth to self-imp 
Its Contents embrace familiar articles on NaTuRAL Hy 
TORY, Mechanics, Natural Sciences, Biography, Travel, 
History, Poetry, and Stories. ne TeacneRr’s Desk co 
tains various items of news, discoveries, inventions, chatj 
with our reader—pupils, and hints pertaining to the rel 
tions and duties of pupils and teachers. Our Muspumij 
filled with an interesting collection of the rare and cur! 
ous in literature and art, Questions, Puzzles, Enigma, 
Problems, etc. 
Sample copies sent free for examination. 
TERMS: Single copy, one year, 31,00; Five copi 
$4,00 ; Sixteen copies, $12,00, in advance. 
Published by 
JAMES ROBINSON AND COMPANY, 


119 Washington Street. 2 

















WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 

J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLAOK 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from th® smallest Dague 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon 
in oil colors, being the only suRE way of obtaining perfe 
portrait LIKENESSEs from small, indistinet daguerreotyp 

AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an impro' 
method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, 
| Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, co 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 
IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, 
pr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his p 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest estab! 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 
AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 
A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHI 
MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS I] 
EVERY STYLE. 
THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDS&# 
and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 
CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT A 
NOT CHARGED 2% PERK CENT EXTRATO 0! 
SET BAD DEBTS. 
Try me once and see if these things be true. 


GEO. N. NICHOLS 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up s 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Bo 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWH 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Term 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
In greater variety than can be found anywhere el 
tf 











Dawn on the closing eye, 
And Faith unto the call of God 
Can answer,—* Here am I.” 


What is more beautiful and poetical than the 


” | child’s idea of ice, “ Water gone to sleep.” 


! 
: WINTER ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES.—Thin 
shoes lead to damp feet ; damp feet bring on a 
cough; a cough may terminate in a coffin. 


JUDGE NOT THY NEIGHBOR. 
“ What are another’s faults to me? 
P’ve not a vulture’s bill 
To pick at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. - 
It is enough for me to know 
I’ve follies of my own, 
And on my heart the care bestow, 


The Prussians have a wise maxim, that| 
whatever you would have appear in a nation’s | 
> | life, you must put in its schools, 


To be cast down by undeserved censure, or 


elated by unmerited compliment, is alike proof 
of weakness. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
POBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Prick $layveaR. Six copies ror $5, PAYMENT # 
VANCE. 















perhaps | to explain. 
murders. Our thanks are due to those noble | three’ things :—first, that I may be found in 





And let my friends alone.” 






BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1,25. 
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